PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN OF RELIGION

the deeper minds may be conceived to have made
the transition from Magic to Religion.'l Several
obvious objections may be raised against this
view. I would remark first of all that Frazer
does not discredit the sources of the belief in
ghosts and in nature-beings mentioned in the
preceding section: sleep and trances; apparitions;
the impulse to personify great and startling
natural phenomena; the idea of creation. His
hypothesis of the origin of Religion is, therefore,
superfluous, unless he could show that the transi-
tion from Magic to Religion took place in the
manner he suggests before the experiences and
reflections we have named had given rise to the
idea of god.

The assumption on which Frazer's hypothesis
rests, namely, that sagacious men of wild races
persuaded themselves and their fellows of the
inefficiency of Magic, seems clearly contradicted
by the history of the relation of Magic to Religion,
and also by the psychology of belief. On the
latter ground, he may justly be accused of attri-
buting neither enough influence to the will to
believe nor to the support it receives from the
many apparent or real successes of Magic. These
successes, with the help of the several ways of

\ Loc. cit. i.} pp. 75-78.
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